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ABSTRACT 



1 



An Experiment in" -"Less Time , More .Options"; 
A Study of Accel^ated University Students 



This study investigated the charactieristiCa and ' experiences of 
college students accelerated from thefr ffeshtnan to their junior year. 
The students (N-59) showed high academic performance and few social 
problems, but questions of personal identity remained problematic; 
the best single predictor of acaSemic success yaa found' to be fresh- 
man grade point average. The students consistently reported benefits 
of saving money; getting a job or going to graduate school earlier- 
using the fourth year to do something different (e.g. travel or^^ork 
experience); and avoiding dnriecessary courses. Initial enthusiasm re- 
garding the^ program was indicative also of an. interest in small 



I classes and belonging to an "experimental community." 
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INTRODUCTION. 



\ 



The Carnegie Corporation made a decision in the summer of 1972 to support 
an experiment at Bowling Green State Universijiy which promised to develop an 
oi)tion allowing^ students to reduce the time the^ spent on campus by as much as 
one y,ear without reducing the quality of --the bacc-alaureate. To a modest degree, 
^the aspirations of Carnegi^ and. the local builders of the program at BGSU have 
succeeded. The first graduates emerged from the program .in the Winter and Spring 
of 1975 (two and one-half, or three years" after they enteredr^ and- the option 
wljich was initiated under trfie^Modular Achiev'ement Program (M^P) was" established as 
a pe^maneat offering of the University and renamed the Time-Flexible Degree Option 

The debateon the institutionalization of the program was relatively short. 
Partially accountable for that .shortness, were faculty inclinations that granting 
studejits such an option made sense , not/ all students need stay at BGSU in a lock- 
Step fcAir-year program. The approval of the option was also aided by the fact 
that s^tuclent interest in the, time-shortened degree ttimed out to be limited, and 

initial faculty fears of BGSU becoming a three-year degree mill were put aside. 

\ • • 

The study that is reported here is, essentially ,\a follow-up on the acceler- 
ated students at BGSU via the MAP Project. It is a setyf^to' the original study, 
"An- Experinjent in 'Less^ime'; A Study of 31 Students Accelerated at Bowling Green 
•Stfcte University", and is in keeping with the ■ commitment W the original MAP proposal 
to comprehenl^ fully the impact and consequences of the program on students. 

This study goes considerably beyond a simple replication of the earlier study, 
though. It not' only examines the experience of the second group of accelerated 
student s,«\>ut it extends the analysis by combining both groups of students (those 



accelerated in 1973 and 1974) thus allowitlg for more reliable generalization^ . 
A brief look is also takeji at the accelerated students* who had gra'duated at th^ 
time of the study, June', 1975. The confirmations ;and deviations from the first 

study which were found support the belief that a one-time appraisal ,p;f the cbnctept 

f ; \ ' 

would have been inadequate. 

.. The questions that provide the focus of the study were: How did the experience 

' ' ' -I 

of-the second group ef accelerated students compare with "that of the first group ^ ' 
What general conclusions can be drawn about the junior year of the accelegited 
student?, Wha^ best predicts the junior year academic performance? WhatjBis the 



ex 



perienci 



e of the 3-year graduate with^^mployers and graduate schools? i 

Since this report is "part two" of a longitudinal study, it will not repeat, 
either what ha? jjeeti previous-ly discussed about tke context of acceleration at 
BGSU or the histo^rical analysis of the concept.^ Nevertheless, it is important to' 
review, briefly, the tnode of acceleration these particular students experienced. 



The Mode of Acceleration 



Briefly, all of , the students in this study were accelerated to their juniqr 

> 

year by a grant of ctledit ranging from 38 to 45 quarter hours. The amount 'of credit 
granted^ depended upon\ the number of ' hours a student needed t<^%)btain junior status ^ 
at BGSU^Cjunlo^ statuj^^^ -90 hours). This credit was granted b;j;. individual, colleges 

rormaricje. i^r the freshman' year , Primary measures 



on the basis of the 



of this performance included 




poin^ average and scores on the tjnd er graduate 



Record Exams; grades in ^^ngN^sV Composition and stores, on 'a test of critical think- 
ing^ability ^atson-Gla^srf^, Critical Thinking "Appraisal) were^ also^considered . 




^A discussion of these topic^^ is included in Experinte^nt in 'Lfe-ss Time^; A ^tudy 
of 31^Students Accelerated^af Bowling (Jreen State University," University. Divisi^on 
of Gejieral Studies, BGSU, November, 1974. The reader may also wish to review the 
monograph, Time-^Shortened Degrees by , Charles W. Meinert^^ (ERIC/Higher Education 
^^^^^'^^^ Report No*. 8, 1974) fpr^a more thorougl^iscussion of the time-shortened 
bl\lv> degree movement. \ * 
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., ' PROCEDUI& ■ . 



While 4'|,otal of Id s^^rfts. were accelerated >n the ti^t'. two years of 

the. MA-^ - Project, t'lii.^si^l^y^^ oitly on those students who had wither gradu- 

. " »\- ■ ■ xv' \ 

ated o.r were curr^^^^|l|fcl »^:^GSU^in Arts and Sciences , .Education, and 

Health ^nd Commun^y^^e^^s^ Students ill thfe College of Business Administration 

were accelerated in a'aa^H^^y di'ffeirent fashion frpm those in the above colleges 

and wete, therefore, not -^eluded ip the study." This difference consisted pri-. 

marily bf fewer hours being granted to the student, so' that acceleration proAiced 

no real quantitative jump in the student degree program. 

At one time it was expected Chat this study would ejcamine only two groiips • 
of students: those students who were graduating, and those exjieriencing their 
first year of accelerated status This was, however, not to be the case," as only 
eleven of the fir^t group of^ students had graduated at the time of the study, . This 
fact, plus the discovery .that some accelerated students -had l^ft BGSU ,after being 
accelerated, caused us to regroup the students into four groups ^for purposes of 
analysis. These four groups are described below. (Since Ht became useful to ^ 



I » - 



refer to the first giroup of accelerated , student s as MAP I students, and the V ! * 
second group as MAP II students, we'have continued these designatioii-s in the reportj 



MAP IlAas Juniors' (N=^28j • / 

This grdup is composed of MAP II students who we^-e accelerated 
to -'junior status* in 1974, and had ju^tVftbmp^leted their junior - 
year at the time of the 'study. Twenty.-otue of these stiidents' 
participated in MAP and. seven were vpart of a comparison groUp.^ 

^ \ 



^These students were ^rom a Jiotq^arison^group pf 113 freshmen "st-udents. While it ' 
had been intended that thfere would be approximately an equal number of students 
accelerated from this group, only 16 of . the students expressed an interest; 9 of - 
whom were eventually accelerated ' (2 of* whom"Vere In Business Administration and, - 
therefore, pot included in this study). The remaining group 'of '/? stucients* has , 
been included in the ^P II total since no major differences distinguish them 
from the^ MAP stuS^nts witjh the exceptiort that all MA^ students took the Little * \ 



gp^l^" College,"' a 5 -c red J^t course devoted to the developmentvof 'critical thinking skills • 



MAP I and MAP II as Juniors (N=59) 

• - • • & . ' 

This group consists of the twenty-eight MAP II students- descri-bed 
above with the original thirty-one, MAP I students/. The anarlya'is . 
combines the dat.9 collected at the- end of the juryior year for each 
group. 



V 



MAP 'I Graduates (N^Ll) 

This group consisted of eleven ^cceletated * students from MAP I 
who had graduated prior to the time the collecftion of data was 



completed . for this study (June, 



MAP II 'Transfers/"Stop-Outs" (N« 



975) 

) 



/ 



^ This group consisted of eight MAP II studeAts who eithfer trans- 
ferred to^ other institutions orfr*stopped-/out'' prior tp the . 
^ completion of their junior year /Jat Bowling Green, Thepre were' 
no transf er/"stop-outs" in MAP 



Data regarding the above groups were gathered through thef use of survey 



qoxestionna^res , group discission, interviews, and/ student reaprd. 



• J 



The identical questionnaire used ip the oriiihal folTxiwIup study of MAP I. 

' ' * ■ / ■ ' • I " 

students' was conjpleted by. the MAP II afcudents iniluding those students from the 

comparison grSup^.- A similar questiormaire ^ with,lappropriat| modi^c^tipns , was 

design^ed for the seniors who were either graduating during^ Spring Quarter or * 

had already graduated. For tho-se stiudents, who ♦h^d transferred or '^stopped out,^' 



a short ques;:ionngire was constructji^d and sent to them. 

A •groijjD discussion wa^ held wiih MAP II -students during Winter Quarter of'' 
thei^r •junior year. Students in* mA| II who yere part of the "comparison group medt* 
separately during the same jquaxter| Both discussions were tape-recorded as had 

s ' . ^ , # I f * , * ' . . 

been the earlier discussions with MAP I students . Using a st:andardi?'ed format^ 



interview's were^al^o conducted wit|i |1AP I seniors/ who ^were graduating^/ Thesq 



V 



interviews took place in early Jun^^ 1975. 
Colleges and Majprsof the Accelerated Students 



Wl^ile, the 'grouping cTf the* accelerated students.in the fashioA outlined abqve 

ERIC " _ • ' • - ; ^ • ' 



was^most useful for analytic purposes, there are times when students are 
referepcgd iri relation to -their college affiliation. Table 1 presents the 
59 ^c*cielerated students used iti this study by college and year.^ This analysis 
finds equal numbers of students (29) in Education and Arts an.<| Sciences; and, 
nearly 'equal numbers of students (31 and 26) accelerated during 1973 and 1974. 



Table .1: Accelerated Students by 'College and Year 

















College ' 

1 




MAP I 
(1973) 


MAP II* 
X1974j 


TOTAL 




Education 




.18 


■ 11 • 


29 ' 




Arts & Sciences 




12 


17 , 


29 





Health & Community Services 
Totals ' 




28 



1 
59 



♦Includes 7 students from the cotn^rilon group; excludes 8 students who 
transferred or left school. 
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The majors of these students (at the time they returned for their junior 
year) are reported in Table 2. Outside of Elementary Education majj^s, who 
numbered eleven', there is no concentration of accelerated students in any major 
field... The only categories in which there were more than two students were ^ 
Psychology (4), Political Science (3) and Undecided (6). 

- . • 9 

5 . • . 




Table 2: Ma'jors -o£ Accelerated Students* (N » 58) 







Education « " 




^ ' ^ '•* 
Arttf and. Sciences. 


Major 


• 


Number ^ 


Major Number ' , 



\ 



Elementary Education 


11 


Philosophy 


2 


Special Education 


/ i 


Psychology 


.'-4 


Political Science 




English 


-1 


Speech 




Political Science 


3 


Deat'HH/Elem. Eld. 




Liberal Studies 


'2 


Business Education. 




Sociology . 




Mathematics 




History " 


- 1 


Recreation 




Art 


1 


Secondary PER . 




Speech 


1 


Biology ' 




Computer science 


2 


German 


\ i 


Mathematics 


1 


Latin American Studies 




American Studies 


. 2 


Early Childhood 




Environmental Studies 


1 


English 




Chemistry 


1 


Foods /Nutrition 




Undecided 


6 


Newswri ting/Ed i t ing 




Biology , • ■ , 


1 



* These figures do not include 8 students who either transferred to another 

school or took a year off; 9* students in the College of Business Administration; 
and 1 student ^ Health and Community Services. The data were compiled upon 
the return of the accelerated students for their Junior Year at BGSU. 
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THE. PROFILE OF: THE ACCELERATED STUDENT ' . , 

. Thfe'profile of the MAP I students, as outlined in the first follow-up 
study, showj^d records, of high academic achievement as measured by grades during 
high school and the freshman year. In relation to bodh other MAP students and 
non-MAP students, they also exhibited superior examixiatton scores (ACT Composite 
arid Undergraduate Retord Exams). MAP I students also ppssessed characteristics 
of -critical thinkers and intellectually^ortented students more than other 
st^deats both at BGSU ^tid nationally. This, general profile of a very academically 
^ble student remained intact for MAP II students, and, in some instances, became 
even more pronounced. . ^' 

MAP II students were at the 90th percentile of their high school class. ' 
They came to BGSU with art ACT Composite score of 27.5 jcompared to a score of 
21.9 for the, i973 BGSU freshman norm (the meati score for MAP I students was 
26. 3^; standard deviation for the ACT is approximateJLy 4.5). MAP tl students had - 
a mean GPA of 3.60 for their freshman year compared to 3.56 *for MAP I students. 

_ On the Undergraduate Record Exams, the 'MAP II students .achieved mean scores 
of 515 (Social S'cience) , 531 (Humanities) and 613 (Natural Sciences). This 
compared favorably to mean scores of 414, 459, and 471, respectively, for an 
ETS national sample of 11,000 sophomores. These differences represented scores 
of approximately one standard deviation above the national norm. 

On a tfe|t -af critical thinking skills, the MAP II students had an average 
score l^jC^^ compare^ to MAP I students^* ' score of 74 (s.d. = 7.6). 

The ,^5 l ^^ fe^^ ^ cbmpleted the Omnibus Personality Inventory also 

sco^^^^fc^^T^'oi^^ of Thinking Introversion, Theoretical Orientation, 

Estheti^^^^^^^ than did^MAP t students. 

^j||pL^um,^^MAP II students, like their predecessors, can be characterized as 
well aljo.y^ average in t^rms of academic ability. i 



^See page 7 of the first, report, "Ah Experiment in 'Less Time'" cited earlier. 



ACADEMIC PERFORM^CE DURIltG THE JUNIOR YEA»R ' 
r * using GPA as the criterlort for determiniiig academic performance, the 



results for MAP II students are repotted in Tabl,e 3. Ttie mean GP^A for the 
Junior year for MAP .II student s.wa^ 3.51./^ This is slightly lower than the , 
mean GPA attained MAP I students In their Junior year (3.61). The ^ . 
difference ^as accounted for mostly by the MAP II performance in the fall quarter 
(3:39), tlie.only quarter for either MAP I or MAP II students below a mean GPA 
of 3.50. MAP tl accelerated students in Education htfd a GPA of 3.49, and 
those ip Arts .and Sciences, had a GPA of 3.53.' 



Table 3 : Average Grade Point Average of MAP II' Student.s as Freshmen 
(1973-74) and Juniors.- - - ^ 







Freshman GPA 


Fall 


Junior Year 
Winter 


Spring 


Junior GPA 


Total Group 
(N-28) 


3.60 


3.39' 


3.56 


3.63 


3.51 


Arts £c Sciences 
(N"17) 


3.62 


3.41 


3.61 


* 3.62 


, 3.53 


Education 
(N-11) 


3.37 


3.35 


3.49 


3.63 


3.49 


— J. 
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fable 4 examines consistency between groups (MAP I'and II), between colleges 
(A and Education), and across Che academic year. The results sh'ow that, 

with the one exception mentioned above, acaciemic performance for the accelerated 

« 

fetud«its was consistent across year and college for both MAP I and MAP II.'' The 

■ i • 

tdtal group* ^ ^'^^ as juniors; the total group of Arts and Sciences 

12 



students had a GPA^of 3.60; and the total! group of Education students ha^ a- 
■ GPA pf 3.55. * 1 ' - 

0 ' • 1 



Table V: Mean Grade Point Average CGPA) of Accelerated Students as Freshmen and 
Juniors. ' \ . 







Freshman GPA 


Fall\^ 


Junior Year 
Winter 

• 


Spring 


Junior GPA 


z 

Total Group * 
(n=59) . 


3.58 


3'. 55 


3.56 ' 


3.61 


,V3-57;- . 


MAP I * 
(n=3l) 


,3.56 " V 


3.71 


3.55 


3.. 58 • 

% 


3.^1 • 


MAP II 
,(n-28) ' 


i. 3.60 


3.39 


3.56 , 


3.63 . 


;"3'.5i 


Arts & Sciences 
(n-29) 


i' "3.67 

\ - ■ 


3.62 


3.57 


3.64 . 

f 

■ I 


3.60 . 


Education « ' 
(n-29) 

\ 


3.52 


3.51 


3.52 


3.6l' 


3.55 . 


t 













• a 

*Includes one student from the College of Health & Community Services 
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" OTm?R ASiTECrS OF ACCEI£RATI&N- DURING pE JUNIOR' " 

• - < \ . • • ■ ■ '• ' '" ■ ' ' ■ 

Tlje "initial report on the accelerated st^dertts concJluded :that , ovetally 

they' had received a number of advantages ^and experienced very few social or 

'personal problems as a result pf acceleration.^ Nevertheless, we again focus^ 

heavily an othec aspects of accaleration (beside^ acadet^ic performance) to 

examine the possibility that no '*sma9tir* problems or concerns had become 

/ • . ■ '■ r ' ' ' ' . * 

magnified for a second group of studients. . v r 

Advantai^es ^ . * - ' ^ 'i ' 

The "reality'Vof getting a degree in three years | as for MAP. I students, 
was riot available to all MAP' II students. Twelve (4370?of the MAP II students 
said they woald graduate in three years or less, 8 (29%) ..said they would . , 

graduate in le^s than four years, and 8 [(29%) believed they woul^i graduate in 
four or more years. This is lower t'hdn for- MAP I students; 50% of MAP I students 
said they would graduate in three years or less. It should be, noted', however, 
that this may or may not coincide with what will happen since these reports wgj^^/ 
dorie in mid-stream, although most students have their academic plans largely 
completed by the end of their junior ye^r, . ^ 

• 'The< matter of^ prerequisites was ag^in .seen as a major stumbling blo'ck for 
graduating in less time, and student;s felt strongly that this should not be the 

case. In several instances, they suggested they could have takein some pre- 

^ . - 

requisites in their freshman year; instead of the group requ±reqi;ent s . Th0y. would 

» 

have done this had they known more about how acceleration j^orks (i.e., essentially 
certifying the completion of group requirements). - . ; . " 

The major advantages of acceleration to either "a maj^ot or ""minor extent" ; 
as perceived^ by MAP .JI students involved saving money C64%) , getting a J.ob or 
going to graduate school earlier (54%), and using the fourth year to do some- 
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thi,r(g they would normally be unable to do '(53%) . 

Sixty-four percent of the students did not perceive the adding of aqother major 

as liossibil^ity at all, and 75% of the students saw the advantage of taking 

other ol^s'5es either ''not at all" or "to a minor extent." These results are 
• J. • ■ ' 

reported in Table 5. ' . ( 

^Summary data on^^he combined group of MAP I and MAP II students ate* also 
report^ed, i^n TQble*-5.' For the total group, the advantages of acceleration 
"to a major extent" revolved around, saving money (49%); getting a job or. going to 
graduate school tearller (43%); and, using the 4th year to do something they 
otherwise would not have been able* to do . (39%). 

Disadvantages , ^ . - > : , 

A special concern of these studies has been to determine whether the 
pressures, of acceleration have caused students to rush into decisions al^out- 
selectiTig a major or possible career. 

Twenty (72%) of the MAP II students . said "no"v they- did not f^el rushed into 
making a decision about their future career; four students (14%) responded they 
were uncertain as to whether they had been rushed or not. Twenty-one (75%) of 
the students felt that they had not been rushed into a decision' about a major. 

For the total group of both MAP I and MAP II students, 73% said they did 
not feel rushed into making a future career decision; seyenty-one percent felt 
that they had riot been rushed into making a decision abbut' a ma lor 

MAP II students also were asked "Are you concerned that you have m'issed 
something as a result of your, acceleration , whether that be academic, personal, 
social?" Twenty-one students (75%) said "no", and. ^even students : (25%)' said 
"yes". Three of the latter students noted that what wag midsing revolved around 
coursea^ they would not be .able to take, while three others felt -that pajtrt gf 

- • n ■ , . • 



Tabic 5t Advantages of Junior Standing an Perceived by Accelerates (PercentRgcfl) 



' . Item 



To a Major 
Extent 



To a Minor 
. Extent 



Not 

at nil 



To i Hiijor To g Hltior 
Extent Extent 



Not 

at all 



1 


HAP I 


HAP 11 


HAP I 


HAP II 


HAP I 


1 

HAP 11 




HAP I i II , 






• 




\ 














1 could take claaaeB 1 other- ' 
wise would m have been able * 
' to take. 


33 V 


25 




43 


22 


32 

} 


29. 


44 


27 
«« 


Hflve another major. ' 


22 '■ 


18 


15 


18 
i 

J 


i 

6) 


1 

64 ; ■ 


V 

\ ' 20 


> 

16 ' 


64 


• Use my fourth year doing flomc- 
thlng I vould otiiervlfte not 
hnve been able to,, for 
mn^hf travel ot work 

, \ experience, 

> 


33 




35 


16 

/ 

1 


■.'-3p 


40 : 


. 3^ 


26 

w 

\ . 


35 , 
1 


Save money, 


36 


hi 

i 


J 


1 , 

'21 


33 




49 


16 

> 


35 


* Get a Job or Into graduate 
school a year earlleri 


46 


40 


■ 13 


Jo 


1 

■ 39 

.1„> ^ 


40 


' 4] 

♦ 


IB 


J 

39 



(H-55) . 
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the social aspect college would be missed. One student felt that, while 

there was something .missed , he had gained much more than' he had lost. 

( * 

Fpr the total* group of MAP I and MAP II students, 67% of the students 

responded "np" to the question of something missed; thirty-three percent 

\» 

responded "yes", witl:\ tl^^ majority of these students responding that what was 
missed was 'mainly the opportunity to take more elective courses, - 4 

When it came to questions regarding personal identity, where they* were 
headed ,^and what they weiie seeking in life, seven (257q) of the MAP II students 
said this was "no problem"; five (187q) said it was a "major problem"; and 
sixteen (57%) said^it ^was "somewhat problematic." This distribution closely 
approximated the responses, of the^MAP I students. For the combined group, 
24% said "no problems"; 16% said "a major problem;^ and, 60% said "somewhat'^ 
problematic." 7 ^ 

General Comments \ ' , ^ 



The last series of questions asked MAP iV students were of a summary nature 
and dr^ reported in Table 6 along with the responses of MAP I students and the 
combined -group (MAP I and MAP II). 

All of the MAP II studfents . thought their intellectual skills we^ equal to 

those of juniors and seniors they met in their classes, and 82% agreed it|iat they 

did not have a difficult time in classes during the pa^t year. Ninety-seven 

percent of the students felt their baccalaureate degree would be of the same 

quality as the degree of other BGSU students, and 43% agreed they {studied harder 

than ever. before. \ 

• ' , • ' < 

Fifty-nine percent of -the MAP II students did not expect to receive 
accelerated status when they joine^J MAP. This was a marked- difference from the 
73% of l^Vjl students who reported they did not expect to receive accelerated 
status . . " i ^ 

. 18 
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TABlIf 6: Frequency of Agrecmint iind Dleagreenent to General Queatlons (Percentages) 



Iten 



Strongly 
Agree 



Agree 



;ree 



Strongly' 
Disagree 



A D SD . 



iW had a 'difficult tine 
this year In .my claaaea. 



I feel ny ititellectual akiUa 
are equal to juniors and 
seniors In my classes r 



I would recofloiend the tine- 
shortened option to other students.' 



Hy degree will be of the sane 
quality as the degree of other 
students at BGSU. 



t have liad to make personal 
decisions sooner than J 
wanted to because of 
accelerated status, 



I expected to get accelerated 
statiia when I Joined KAF. 



I study harder now than ever 
before. 



Accelerated status has createcl 
more problems for ne tharr It's 
been worth, 



(N*55) 



HAP I HAP II HAP 1 MAP 11 HAP I HAP H MAP I HAP 11 



0 '0 /19 18 
33 4» 63 ' 52. 



35 39 



'60 61 



4 7 



0 



50 57 



32 36 



44 50' 37 32 

4 

i 

0 .} 0 ^4 0 
\ 



11"^ '4', 4 . .0 



0 4 



15 4 37 ' 32 41 54 



23 33 



54 ,33 



\ 



18 35 25 46 46 



4 7 



41 39 



B 0 



7 11 



19 26 



ir 11 



56 54 



HAFI UI 



0 '18 47 '35 



■I. •? •,. 

41 57' it' r 



37 , U \ ■? 2 



60' . 34 ., 2 4 



9 35' 47 i9 



6 2e 43 23 



13 30 46 11 



• 0 5 42 53 



•er|c . 
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Overall, despite the disadvantafe^ and problems that accelerator^ brought^, 

,^ ' ' . . ' V • " . 

the advantages, ^gain, seemed to outweigh them.. Of the twenty-eight MAP II 

accelerated students, twenty-^s^ven (97%) of them said* they would recommend the 

tiiiie-shprtening option to others; a 'siciilar response was given by^"82% of the \ • 

MAP 1 students, Nin\ty-three percent (all but two 3tud^ntf) 'of the MAP II 

studtents- disagreed witK the .statement, that "it has qreated moi^e problems for me 

la^ it's been worth." jNinet^.-si^c perpent of the MAP I students shaVed this 

Lew;. . ^ .1 • , ^ , 

: •• I ^ ^ 

I ■ . . / ■ • y * * 

^[.However positive these responses may be for both' years, we have been struck ' ' 

• ^ ■ V ^ - . ' . ' 

by t|ie fact the experience of acceleration wasn't nec^essarily a decidedly positive 
one for all students, and that willingness to recommetvd the time-shortened option" 
to otjhers depended greatly upoa the reailty of students getting their degree 
"f ift^^-dhortened." In a separate analysis, not reported here, MAP I. and II students 
who s^w their' degree as being time-dhortened (N»37) , and those' who did not expect 
a time-shortened degree (N^) differed, greatly. All of the students who- - . 
anticiplated^ a time-shortened decree agreed they would recomtaend the ppt.ii>n, while 
.71% of thoj^e who expected not to expi^ience a time-shortened degree recommended 
the aptioif, . ^ * 

While the questionnaire data has been helpful ia understanding the advantage^, 
disadvantages, and general fe*elings of the accelerated students, the discussions 
held with them have been of ' immensfe help in establishing another perspettive 
on the program.' The discussiqns ^turned out to be, in s^me respect^^even more 
probing than the questionnaire, and certainly as intens^; thitfy were oft^n wide- 
ranging in topic and .were characterized^ by student interest i\t conveying 
thoughts to the staff. ■ ' 

At least four fhemes emerged from the discussions which were not covered 



adequately ia dhe questionnaires. These are: (1) UK? students Vere not , 

'impressed by the fact' that they were accelerated; tbay were still perplexe!d at 

' , '( . ' ' . 

how it reaijly happened and still were involved in tir^ing to figure out what 

acceleration meant; (2) they were glad to be rid of iequitements , feeling that 

many of^-t^em "we^ repetitive and cbercive'i The. at-u'd^nte who were in the 

\. ■ ^ ' " . . ^ \ 

comparison group of students 'were especially verbal ^about .this, noting. that 



tbeir classes- dominated by juniors and seniors were more intellectujilly 
1 - ■ J . 



.1. 



stimulating than the, classes -they had experienced" their freshmqn year; (3). tlhere^ 
were small "hassles" regarding technical adjustments to acceleration such asi 
h<5using, new schedules, and revisions of academic p laWs' wh^eh were bothersomip, 
but noj): overwhelming; and (4) studenjts felt the great advantage of the MAP j 

experience was their freshiaen year, characterized by a' sense of community generated 

' f . - ' , - 

through common classes and the living-learning experiences. This sense of 

v ■ . 

community had more o^^^ in^pa^t on them than fitcceleration , and students gave ^ 
^ the impression that they would^ot have exchanged one for the pther. | 

It should be explained here that these studentg experienced MAP when it^ was 
associated with a set of curricular programs such as the Little College Jnd the 
Humanities Cluster College and living in Prout*Hall, This will no longer be 
the case, Studenfs who take* the Time?*-Flexible Degree Option Vay or may not' be 
invplvea in any common curricular programs. While. tj|/e . students in the comparison 
group did not ffhare classes or residences, a se^m. of camaraderie , existed with 



them also. They felt they were participating in an educational experiment thaf 



wa^ interesting dnd worthwhile. 



A 



It is difficult to capture all pf the experiences and- thoughts conveyed to 
us by the accelerated students ; therefore , we bave/elecbed to conclude this 
section by presenting, some representative commen/s from the MAP II strudents>,^ 



Z2 
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"Comments from MAP II Students'* 



"J think it would help students who may be accelerated 
if* they- are counseled ahead of* time on what courses 
Plight - be waived so they don't take them, and so they 
kr\(Ow the whole- story 6f wh^it might happen/*^ 

/ "I'm going to Spain fprmy Spanish minor; time- ^ 
shortening will be realized but I will have a 4p0le 
" major in education." ( ' 



jil^. g ."When people iitquite about my class rank Xhesitate 

between sophomore and', junior. Like^ a i<inio?)'I am already 
• worrying about graduation; but, lilcie /6 sophomore , I 

J*^ ' hesitate to admitting tdo much knowledge!"* 

•>•'»•• ' * • 

"I would, much rather earn my BA as soon as . pos;sible ; ^ 
^ ' - then after I found* out what I nee'ded I could study on' * 

/ ' my own to fill ^n the gaps." 

'•*'•% ' ^ w • * 

, . . "^'FeWon^^^ several off my beliefs; 

(things that I .would have procrastinated about , I was 
s^A-^'' .-^^^f > 'V' - 'VJ'V ftt4]£JG^ to make a decision)." " 

' enjoy undergraduate college' life, I hate to miss a 

« year of it." . * 

"I'm sure I gained much|moqre than I lo8t>'\ 

"Faculty didn't understand (abcfAt accel^ation) . despite 
your (IJAP staff's) contention ' that the faculty had it 
explained to them." 

ft . . 

"I do feel cheated out of gro^fig in certain areag since 
I will not;be able ft take all the courses 1 want.", 

"I niay work for. Common Cause and -travel. " -^(during the 
fourth year) ' > ' 

"I had to inform my a;dvis<Sr aboutl the program, what it 
V\ meant and try to f:(.8^re Qut;,bertween us how it would 
affect- ray program." . , , • . 

"I think' I've had a big enough taste* of college life.'^ 



Y 



nowledgj^ and experience are not. synonymous with time." 



s 
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Transfer/StdP'^ut Phenomenon ^ , 

'A new and surprising phenomenon was discovered among the *MAr II students. 
^ The previous year's accelerated students , except for an occasional quarter of 
off -campus study, were still at BGSU at the end of their junior ye^r. The 
MAP II accelerated students, though, proved not to" be as stationary, Eifht 
of them chose to either transfer to another institiition or take the year off \ 
^from school. Considering the fact that they had ejarned nearly* aj year's worth' 
of general education credit tft BGSU" and could forge ahead in their academic^ 
program; it was surprising >that they had deviated from this course^ All eight . ' 
students were contacted in an attempt to find out what the reasons "fee^re^' for . ' 
/'their departure, where they had gone, the acceptability of their acceleration ^ 
credits, and their future plans, 
^ It was clear that four of the -students- had chosen other institutions 
be/cause of an interest in a major not available , at BGSU, for example, Early 
Childhood Education or Administrative Science, One student transferred to another 
'institution because her fiance was there, Anothjer student transferred because 
"BGSU didn't seem to be the place for me; my friends went to Ohio State University 
•and it seem€»d to be a good idea. In any case, I was in ncN rush to gradtfate." 

The two students who did not immediaieely transfer to* other institutions 
had quite differeht motivations! for different reasons they had intentionally 
"s|«opped-out" of college. One took a full year off to eari\. money in order to 



attend St, John's College in Santa* Fe, and the other went on an extensive. hitclji- 

• » ... ' , ■ 

hiking tour of the United States and Canada. The latter student indicated "I 
ii^ve been working and just generallj^living and learning about myself and the 
world;" This^student returned to** BGSu\the following Fall. 

The student going to St. John's submitted a five-page paper^in place of 
the questionnaire explaining his decision to seek a "true liberal education,," 



Since all "freshmen' start at the same point at St. John's, none of the credit 
was relevant for the student. The entire tone of the student's thesis yjas 
that, the transfer of credit was t;he furthest thing from his mind ih his. 
choice of St. John'g. ^ « \* . ^» * 

The students had dissimilar experiences when they attempted to have their ' 
acceleration credits accepted at the" transfer institutions. One student 
indicated, that negotiations had to occur ' to have the .acceleration credit be 
substituted for specific courses and ^lectives. Two of the students had all of 
their acceleration credits •accepted (at Cleveland State and^ Kent State), and 
were going to be able to graduate within a three-year tJeriod. One of these 
students received even more credit through proficiency exams, and the other 
was going to attend summer school. The four other transfer students all chos^ 
to go to Ohio State University where none of their accelerated credits was 

accepted. In one qase a student suggested* that some credit may be accepted . 

. ^ -1 

if it could be allocated to specific courses. 

It is difficult to foretell if accelerated students will continue to 

transfer; it did not happen the first. year, and there is spme reason to suggest 

it may nbt^happen again. Students in the MAP Project often di^ not plan"o^ being 

acceletated, and may well have made alternative* plans conci^rrently with [ 

acceleration. Accelerated students in the future will apply specifically' for 

the time-flexible option, and. will probably^ integrate the acceleration possibilitir 

/ 

into their overall .academic plan at BGSU. 
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PREDICTORS OF ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE (JUNIOR yIi^) ' 

r ... _ -; ■ . . ■ . 

In the first follow-up study, a "research note" was included which dis^* 
cussed an analysis of. the bc^st predictors of academic performance in the junior 
year usihg:,^the accelerated students* GPA as the criterion- measure. Stepwise 
regression was used for this purpose^ ^ - . 

The stepwise regression;, technique determines the inde^et^dent variables, 
(predictors) which provide the best prediction of the dependent variable 
(ct^iterion) using the fewest number of independent variables.^ . 

Using the sample of 31 MAP I st^idents, the^best predictor of academic per/- . 
formance was found to be Freshman GPA; it had a correlation of .74 with the 
criterion variable, Junior CPA, There was also a high correlation between 
Junior GPA and High School Rank (.47) and also i(ith scores on the URE Natural 
Science Exam (.45). 

It was- recommended that these findings be interpreted cautiously since the 
sample was small (31), and that ;they should be verified using the next group of 
accelerated students (MAP II). Unfortunately, the MAP II sathple size turned 
out to be even smaller (28). 

When stepwise regression was applied to MAP II students, similar results 
occurred. Freshman GPA was again found to be the best predictor of Junior GPA 
(.64). The high correlation" between Junior GPA and High School Rank, also held 
up (.57);, however,- that between the URE Natural Science Exam and Junior GPA did ! 
not (-.10). Instead, a high correlation, though negative, was found with the URfe 
Humanities Exam (-.37)* 

A second analysis combined both MAP I and MAP II students into one group 
(N-59) in order to provide more reliable results. Simple correlations , /multiple 
correlations and R- squares (cumuja/ive variance explained) resulting frgm this * 
analysis are reported ftwJTajDle 7. ; 

: , _ , 

further explanation of this techniqute ±^ provided . in ''An Experiment in 'Less 
TimeV> p. 27. Technical information on the program is available in Version J5 
of t'ha Statistical Package for the Social Sciences Manua;, McGraw-Hill, 1970. 



..Table 7^:' Simple Correlation, Multiple. Correlation, and R Square for 10. 

. Predic tors » and Criterion Variable (Junior Gtade Point Average)- " 
(n-5S(). . ' - , ; 



r ^ ^ « • ^ ' — ^ 


Predictors , ' 

f 


Correlation 


Multiple 
Correlation 


. Cumulative . 
^ Variance, . . 
. Explained 


1 . ' '* '■ — r^^^ ^ 

r resmnoTj. uir a 


AAA a 


. AAA 




TheoretljCal-'Orientation (OPI) 


-.075 


.709 


.502 ' . 


Hiimanlties Exam 


- .,020 


»723 




Social Science Exam 


.139 


.736 


.544; 


Esthetic Ism (OPI) 


.321 


.756 


'.572 ... ■ 


High School Rank 


. 531 


.765 

• 


.586 


Thinking Introversion (OPI) 


. .179 


.771 


.594 - , 


Watson-Glaser Exam 


.148 


.774 / 


.599 


Natural Science Eocam > 


.175 


.776 . 


.601 


ACT Composite . 


.246 


.776 


.601 



. Ten predictors are used, in' the analysisi: Freshman GPA, High School Rank, • 
ACt Composite score, Watson*Glaser .!score, scores on the Undergraduate ReJfcd 
"Area Exams (Humantfies, Social Science and Natural Science), and three measures * 

, fron^ the OPI (.Theoretical Orientation, Estheticisnf, and Thinking Introversion). 

• • ■ '■ • ' , ' . " ' 

It was found that the vaHable, that was the best predictor of Junior GPA 

was,' as expected, Freshman GPA (•68>. High School Rank and 'Estheticism 

interest in artistic matters) also exhibited high correlations with the criterion 

(.53 and ,.32,^r6spectively)n The ten predictors taken together explained a 

total^df 60% of the variance in Junior GPA. The fact' that Freshman GPA explained' 

47% of the variance by itself suggests that heavy -reliance upon freshman GPA . . 

as ^determiner for acceletated status is justified until such time as other 

,/meqsures besides GPA become viable criteria by which to judge student success. 

:> ■ . ■ . 

0 ... *. . ' 

The use of other criteria' though, except for research purposes, is unlikely. 
While the original concept of the MAP Project stressed such criteria as the 
student's ability to think critically and to solve prbblems, no regular measure 
of such capabilities ^.s taken by the University, nor is there any necessity for 
a student to directly demonstrate such abilities prior to graduation. -To a . ♦ ^ 

0 

significant degree, then, the original concept of MAP has not been tested in 
the time-shortened degree program. As, long as performing well in terms of measures 
like. GPA and the Graduate Record Exams remain important in academe, earlier 
performance on those measures (e.g.. Freshman GPA and Undergraduate Record Exams) 
will probably remain the best predictor of that later perfoTciance. t • 
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THE SEtllOR YEAR 



' , Of the thirty -one students who were accelexHted in the first y6ar of 

. the MAP Project (1972-73)', eleven of them had graduated within a three-year, 

period. One- student, who had graduated Fall Quarter, had left to teach in an 
• industrial college in Bogota, Colombia; another, who graduated at the end of 
Winter Quarter was working a^ a bank teller but had a contract to begin 

. ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ s 

teaching the fallowing f.all (1975). Th^ o^her nine students graduated at the 
end of Spring Quarter 1975 . j , , 

Although questionnaires were sent.tq all eleven of 'the MAP I students)" the 
analysis of the questionnaires will not be included here in detail. Rather, 
this report will concentrate^ bn^ the interviews with the seniors (the question- 
naire repeated many of the interview questions in' different form); the 
questionnaires will be best analyzed when all 31 are accumulated and tabulated 
according to time of graduation. It is expected that attitudes and opinions will 
vary considerably. The 11 sjrudents who graduated within three years would be 
expected to have very favorable responses, as was generally the case in the 
interviews. The important reason for looking at these 11 students was not to 
verify the expected positive response, but to discern how the accelerated student / 
related to the world beyond the baccalaureate. Each of the nine seniors graduating' 

^ in the Spring Quarter was interviewed. The interviews lasted, Jtiormally, from 45- ^ ^ 

- , ■ ' 

minutes to one hoUr. The nine students were made up of 4 men and 5 women; four 

of the students had majored in Elementary Education; two in Philosophy; and one ^ 

each in Sociology, Political Science, a-nd Ski-Resort Management (self-designed 

major). 
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Academi c Performance ' " ' . - :* 

.The academic performance of all eleven graduates turned out be'rather ' 

... 23 ^ ' : . ^ 



e>ccet>tlonal« three graduated smnma cum laude. ?She with a'^A.OO average). ;..J:wo 
graduated magna cum laude (3.7 - 3 ♦9); five graduated cum laude (3.5 -/3.75^ 



The eleventh, student had a 3.22 grade paint average. ! ^ ' . 

»> . EssentiaftM^^iS suggests that some of the '^best an^ brightfestV of .freshmen ♦ 



'students bec;j||y!^ccelerate and continue to exhibit high academic performance ^ 
during their ^^nior and senior years : The average number qf hours these eleven'^ 
stiidents graduated with was l93,.with one student totaling as many as 216 hours. 
'These students, on the average, had 10 hours morl^ than they needed for 
graiduation from BGSU. . <? \ - • * 

Employment and Graduate School 
* ' Seven of the nine students who had graduated in Spring Quarter had finalized 
pl'ans for either employment or gradtiate school. Two students had secured 

; .. ' . ; ^ • , . 

teaching positions at t;he elementary level; on;e wa,s going' to work for a social 
work agency; -one was becoming a management '^trainee; and three were going on 
to continue their education (at a faw' school, a school of divinity, and in ^ 
. phjJ^osophyO . Two of the elementary teachers had yet to secure their jobs; however, 
both saw their joblessness as a function of the current market, rather than a 
consequence of acceleration. The two students who had graduated earlier planned 
on conltinuing in theit teaching positiot?^^?^*'*^ . . ^ ' 

* f he students who were going to graduaiie school reported that the topic of 

■ *v" ' . ' ' ■ ■ ► ' 

their accelerated status never. came up\ llhose who interviewed for positions 
suggfested their employer had no jreacjtiotl trt\ the acceleration. In th^ pn:e case 
where the ^question of •acce{let;ati6n did ariise,* the employer was impressed 
by the grades of the student , '^^egardliess of [-acceleration. One employer was 
impressjed by the student 's* self -designed- majxjri, , , . '^^ . 
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Senior Conunents On. the Acceleration Optlon t\ • ^^^^ 

The seniors reaffirmed earlier findings that the benefits of acceleration 

V . ,. : • ' . 

were tlot unidlm^nsiOnal. One woman student suggeste^vAt least five benefits 
that had accrued to her:. 1) she avoided rainy required cpurserf, 2) sh^" could . 

; .;• . . ■ - ; r^' 

get married a year earlier, 3) acceleratdon provided h.M';A<l^ 

tion for studying, 4) it al?so ^provided "status^' and 5.) ^e saved raohey. 

Gdhsensus abdut the benefita of acceleration centere<j' ardund saving radiie^, 

getting into graduate school, i^t getting a job a year earlier ; but perhaps the 

most uniforra oprtni<^ was that a<;^celeration had let students avoid a nuraber of ^ 

requireraents. Students expressed this in various ways: 

"I wasn't ioterest^d in^ general education courses, ray major was of 
priraaty interest t-o tnfe/" 

' \ ■ \ " ^ 
"I was bored !>y the r'fequireraents during the freshman year." 

-"I could see a purpose in my major tfhat I could not in, other courses." 

"I avoided \ess stimulating courses." 

I N ■ 1 » ' ■. . * ■■» ' • 

WeakiSfesses of acceleration for these students were soraetiraes expressed in 

terms. of raissed courses bup*, overall, comments were rather disparate. Several 

of the students remembered some anxiety during those first few weeks of being 

a junior regarding £heir ability to corapete with juniors and seniors, but^that 

;?oon dissipated. They also recalled ah uneasiness about what it meant to be a 

jiinior. ♦ Two- students felt resistance on ^he part of acaderaiQ advisors to deal 

with the irregularities ^caused by acceleration." Another reraerabered her first 

reaction was the feeling that she wasT^oing^to be robbed of her fourth year 

■ \ * • . ' • I ' * 

oft.college; "College, years are* suppo/sed to be the-best years of one 's life/ and 

• ' ' < * . •. ■ — * 

here ara going to miss it." However, this feeding was only teraporary. 

* All of the. students said they would recommend acceleration tq> others, even 

though many specified conditions. Th6y saw accelei^ation as appropriate 
"especially for people who enjoy being busy," "only for those who know where they 

. ' - ' ■■ ' ■ 31 ; ■ \: ■ 



are going and have a strong background," and, "for students who plan out their' * 
programs." 

Two students felt strongly that, while they would recommend acceleration, * 
^^^^^^^i-^^ifh^ey would recommend motje the educational experience of MAP as a freshm^ whete 
students took many of the same classes and lived together. They saw acceleration 
as a bonus. « . 

I It should be remembered that the .seniors who were interviewed probably had 
the most positive view of acceleration sinoe, except for the two that graduated 
, earlier, they were the only ones who Itch^ked graduation in three years* 
It would be expected that they would have a more favorable vi^iw of the option 
than those whose expectations for a three-year degree were not met. Nevertheless, 
these seniors did §ite three ways they thought the program could be improved: 
1) earlier notification of accelerated status, 2) .more help in scheduling courses, 
and 3) orientation tfegardin^what it means to be a junior (including opportunities 
and responsibilities') . ^ 
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DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 
The Project led a cpntroversial existence on its wdy to facilitating 



the adopti/bn of a Time-Flexible Degree Option at BGSU. It is not clear that 

data on stiudent performance were a critical factor in that adoption process. ' ' 

* * ' * ' ' •. .• 

•However, jia wealth of data has been collected and reported on the accelerated 

Jf^^. V. • ■ ■ , • 

studen^ thus far. Before outlining the general conclusions drawn from the : 

datia, though, we..,would be' remiss l,n not mentioning several limitations in the 

\ ' ^ ■ • ' >•/■•.••. 

follow-up. studies theijiselves'.* . * 

One icwnediately apparent limitation is the small -number of students who 
have been accelerated. It is not known if thet findings repor^d here- would 
hold for larger and more diverse groups of '.accelerated stude'nts. On the 
othef hand, the Current par atnetexs for eligibility (and student interest) probdbly. 
assure that large and diyjerse groups of accelerated students will not be forth- 
coming . . * 

The most serious" limitation of the studies, though/ is the lack of an 

adequate control group with which to compare the experiences of the MAP students 

with similar students who were not accelerated. No control grpup was constructed 

•the- first year of the program since no accurate percept ionsfexisted of what 

the program would .Be like; and during the second year, few control group members \ 

showed any Interest in the" a<:celeration bption. Therefore, evidence that * , 

similar students' liave .not had similar-- experiences or some de^ee of time- 

flexibility is. not reported here; the data reported -speak strictly to>the 

experiences, performances, and achievements of the liiAP I and MAP II students.^ 
<- ' ' ' ■ ' ' . '* 

Despite these limitations, the data that have been gathered by means of 

• ' ■■ • . ■ ■ . *• . ■ ' ,^ ■ > ■ ' *»•...• 

•^It sjiould. be not^d^that , while an adequate control group for tftis program could 
• nbt be maintained /m^ limited programs within the MAP Project (e.g., the* 
Little College) did manage to utilize control group designs due to their less 
comprehensive need for student commitment and"" participation. ^ 
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questionnaires, discussions, and interviews is considerable. .By using, several , 
modes of data collection. We have been able to verify and rechei:k our observations 
and feel confident about drawing the fpllowing conclusions: 



li X The. MA? Project sli^wed that a highly select and able group of students 
can be accelerated tO; junior status on the basis of their i freshman per- , 

9 ^ .. .. 

formance, and' that the^# academic performance as measured by GPA remains 
high as jtiniors (average GPA of 3.57). ' The best predictpr of that per- 
fotmanc^ was the freshman grade point average, and performance was consistent 
. across colleges .(Arts and Sciences and Education) and during the junior 
year (Fall, Winter, Spririg). 

These results are riot surprising. The limiting of acceleration to a 
highly select group o'f students greatly increased the chances that the 
accelerated ^students would perform well as juniors. 

These same students suffered, no. serious social or personal problems* 
While questions of personal identity did remain projblematic for some, these- 
questions were not associated with acceleration. Ala^, these students said - 
they did not feel "rushed" into taking decisfions about a future career of 
major. . . >. > ' . 

f ■ .. •' ■ • ■ ^ 

The MAP/Project did attempt to break the "lockstep" o^^a four-year 

degree program for students. Nevertheless , it must be recognized that, - 

• ■ ■ f " 

while students in the Project were successful, in terms of academic perr- 

formance and social and personal adjustments, the success df. the Project' , 

V ■ ■ - ■'. . . ■ ■ . ' ■ : ' ■ 

.* must, bei/^quialified by the type of students accelerated ^ students who were 

characterized by their maturity and intellectual orientation. It should , ^ 

also be mentioned, however, that the Project may well have contributed to 

a supportive environment in which other time-shortening techniques have 
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been made increasingly available to alHBGSU stTuderits, such as the College * 
Level Examination Program (CLEP) . ' c 

Even within the MAP Project, the "reality" of a three-year degree was 
not available to all accelerated studentia. ^ The major hurdle for students 
was apparently the necessity of comple^ing^^'erequisites for a major. 
However, students who we^e 'not going to gradUate. in three years seemed to 
be experiencinjg more flexible programs and -.avoiding courses they saw as 
repetitive and boring. Some putsued a double major. While all of ' this may 
be beneficial, it. would seem that care should be taken to define more 
precisely which studenbs tan benefit "frqm the MAP concefft . in terms of re- 
duced time, and whlA students can benefit in other ways.-. 

Students, in general, saw three other majgr benefits of acceleration t 
saving money ,^ getting a job or ehtering graduate school a lyear fearl^, and 

doing ^methingj^different their fourth year (e.g., travel or work^expeHeiTCe^ 

^ . / ^ ^ 

These benefits suggest that the orientation of the program to a" "timer- flexible 

instead df a time-shortened orientation is justified. StilX, it can be 
concluded that the three-year degree, per' se, seems to-* create no problems 
for graduate schools or' employers; the academic performance of the 
accel'erated student pr^^ably outweighs any otl^er concern. 

* • 

Initial student enthusiasm regarding the MAE Projeqt was not indicative ■ 

of intere^st in either a time^fl^ible or time- short eixed* degree but ratl|er 

, '• . • ' ■ 

an. -interest in small classes and belonging to an "experimental community". 

. ^ ^- .. 

It is expected ^^hat limited student. interest in the time-shortened 
degree will continue as long as the option is divorced from a- specific 
curricular experience. While students who indicate an interest in 
acceleration are encpuraged to participate in the Little College and other 




hiir participation is not required by the 

' . .. ' ■ > 

br acceleration. 



interdisciplinary programs', 

^colleges as a preregyisite £ 

■ -^'^ ' ' ' - 

The* fact that a group o^ studetits involved in a small^, well-organized, 

community-based program reconjttnend . tHe ^time-shortening op^'tion makes it 

dif ficulty to, partial put the credit due tto the t ime- shortening op t-irfn and 

the praise given the Other ajipects of MAP.'"* That question will be. afXBVerable 

, • ■ ■* • • 

ii^- the future as the curricular programs and acceleration' are separated^ 

combination' proved more popular than, either <^ 

•ft ' ■ ■ • ■ 

the relative importance of each component depended 



Our ob^servation is that the 
component by itself and that 



upon the i'ftdividual student, 

I 

Future^ Study Plans 

'•More of the same" should probabiy not be the order of the day in the ijiext 
report on accelerated students; ^t would seem that the logical^ kiext step is 
to wait until the great majority ^f the MAP students has graduated so that 
two factors can be investigated: I) the experience of the accelerated student 
immediately after graduation, and 2^) the analysis of the data acfcording to the 
time-frame in ywhich a student actual^ly graduated. 

Studies Af newly-accelerated stVidehts should also be initiated. The most^ 
"obvious reason for these studies is that the acceleration option will be made 
available to all BGSU students, not Just those who participated in avspecial 
curricular sequence. A related! factor is the series of changes that haVe 
occurred in the program itself t for ecample, students will not be required to 
take the Little College, and will be required to submit plans on how acceleration 
will be integrated into their overall academic plan. These changes may affect 
the results of the option, and most certainly should produce a different type 
of student coming forward. This student will, most likely, have "bore practical 
goals and less interest in •'experimental, and innovative" pr^rams . How 



different this new student will be from the students reported in this follow- 
up study has obvious implications for the utility of th^ findings reported 
here. . ^ - ^ ' ' . , 

In summary, future, directions for 6he contiAued study of time-shortened 
jand time-flexibre degrees ^will , in all likelihood', focus on questions surrounding 
the experience of the M^P student after college, and the "new" accelerated 

. ■ r 

Student who will pursue the now permanent Time-Flexible Degree Option. ' 
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